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The coordinated interior of St. Vincent de Paul, Scranton, Pennsylvania. Featured is the high 
relief ceramic mural flanked by hand carved statues of the Sacred Heart. the Virgin Mary. 

St. Joseph with Child and St. Vincent de Paul. Other appointments include the marble altar. 
pulpit, lectern and tabernacle pilaster plus processional cross, floor candlesticks, stained glass 
and pyrogravure stations of the cross. 
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on Religion, the Arts 


Among the distinguished participants in the First, 
Second and Third International Congresses: 


Yon Barna (Rumania) Abbe Francois Houtart (Fr.) 
Harvey Cox (USA) Philip Johnson FAIA (USA) 
Justus Dahinden (Switz.) Gian Salotti (Italy) 

J. Gordon Davies (Eng.) Patwant Singh (India) 

F. Debuyst O.S.B. (Belg.) E.A. SovikFAIA (USA) 
Robert Durham FAIA (USA) Paolo Soleri (USA) 
Lawrence and Ann Heimo Widtmann (Austria) 


Halprin (USA) Hava Lazarus-Yafeh (15.) 


irst International Congress, New York/Montreal, 1967 
cond International Congress, Brussels, 1970 
hird International Congress, Jerusalem, 1973 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 

Please send more information | 
about the Fourth International Congress | 
C] Send information about Mexican trip. | 
C] | am enclosing my $85 registration fee. 


($100 after Nov. 30 — special rates 
for students, spouses and the elderly) 


[_] Please pre-register, my check will follow. 


Name 
Address 


Send checks and inquiries to the Administrator of 
the Fourth International Congress: 


Religious Communities for the Arts 
Rm. 519 — 287 Park Avenue South 
New York, N. Y. 10010 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 


F&F 


FOURTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 


Architecture and the Environment 


May 26 - 30, 1978 


e Arts Exhibits 

* Architecture Competition 
e Noted Speakers 

e Seminars 

* Performances 

e Worship & Celebration 


* A five-day satellite-congress in Mexic 
immediately following the Congress 


The environment of the American Southwest 
will be a focus of the Fourth International 
Congress. 
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NOTES & COMMENTS 


Merger of ASCA, COCPA and GRA 


The 1977 National Interfaith Conference 
on Religion and Architecture held recently in 
Milwaukee, Wis. was the scene of a merger of 
the American Society for Church Architec- 
ture, the Commission on Church Planning 
and Architecture and the Guild for Religious 
Architecture. Culminating a year’s explora- 
tion of goals and purposes, a coordinating 
committee as well as task forces recom- 
mended to the organizational boards that a 
merger of the three organizations would 
provide a broader based organization that 
could more effectively serve the professional 
and religious communities. 

Following approval by the memberships of 
the three organizations, officers and board 
of directors for the new organization were 
elected. The interim name for the organiza- 
tion is: Society for Religious Arts and Archi- 
tecture, to be inaugurated on January 1, 1978. 
It is anticipated that the central office will 
remain at 1777 Church St., N.W., Washington, 
D. C. 20036. 


President Dr. Rolland H. Sheafor Indianapolis, Ind. 
Vice President John С. Pecsok, AIA Indianapolis, Ind. 
Secretary The Rev. Harold R. Watkins Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer Dana W. Gangewere, AIA Reading, Pa. 
Section Chairmen 
Administration John R. Potts New York, N.Y 
Architecture Nils M. Schweizer, FAIA Winter Park, Fla. 
Arts/Crafts Eugene Potente, Jr. Kenosha, Wis. 
Finance The Rev. Sherrill Scales, Jr. New York, N.Y. 
Liturgy Robert E. Rambusch New York, N.Y. 
Edward A. Sóvik, FAIA Northfield, Minn. 
Manufacture John J. Tyrrell St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Planning The Rev. Glenn S. Gothard Nashville, Tenn. 
Directors-at-Large Ruth E. Fryhle Bergenfield, N.J 
C. Marley Green, AIA Houston, Tex. 
Benjamin Hirsch, AIA Atlanta, Ga. 
Henry Jung, AIA Philadelphia, Pa. 
Charles A. King, AIA Hartford, Conn. 


John W. Lawrence, AIA Adelphi, Md. 
Gordon C. Pierce, AIA Greensburg, Pa. 


Uel C. Ramey, AIA Sheboygan, Wis. 
Myron E. Schoen, FTA New York, N.Y. 
The Rev. Richard S. Vosko Albany, N.Y. 

E. Crosby Willet Philadelphia, Pa 
Eldon F. Wood, AIA Alexandria, Va. 


The merger brings together some 600 mem- 
bers of the three groups who share a common 
concern for the design, financing, construc- 
tion, operation or maintenance of religious 
facilities. Interfaith in structure and philoso- 
phy, the new society will provide a forum for 
dialogue, will conduct workshops and semi- 
nars, and will offer advisory services. 


John G. Pecsok, AIA 
President, GRA 


The 1977 National Interfaith Conference on 
Religion and Architecture convened at the 
Pfister Hotel in Milwaukee, July 5-7. The 
theme of the conference: “Ministry of Peoples 
and Buildings" was meaningfully expressed 
by the conference speakers, and the city of 
Milwaukee served as an ideal example of a 
typical, prosperous, midwest city with chang- 
ing religious needs. 

Religious needs as well as religious art and 
architectural leaders' programs sometimes 
need changing. Milwaukee will probably be 
best remembered for this change. Unselfishly, 
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John G. Pecsok, AIA Rolland H. Sheafor 


each of the three religious architectural groups 
voted to become united as a single organiza- 
tion. Itwas unanimously approved by all pres- 
ent at the meetings of each of the influential 
organizations: Commission on Church Plan- 
ning and Architecture, American Society for 
Church Architecture and our own Guild for 
Religious Architecture. 

One might ask why the Guild leaders would 
approve dissolving our organization with its 
thirty-seven years of leadership toward the 
betterment of religious art and architecture to 
join others in forming a single, unified orga- 
nization. | am sure members of COCPA and 
ASCA were also concerned with the merits of 
their organizations' dissolution too. 

Religious architectural needs of people 
have changed since 1940 when the GRA was 
founded. Architects skilled in creating reli- 
gious edifices today realize the need to be- 
come more involved with the concepts of 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish liturgical 
leaders. Denominational experts appreciate 
the need for input from artists and architects. 
Thus, one organization can best serve all in- 
stead of each group going its separate way. 

Although the Guild for Religious Archi- 
tecture will no longer exist, effective January 
1, 1978, many of our concepts will not only 
continue but will be strengthened. FAITH & 
FORM will continue to be published; the Ex- 
ecutive Director's office will remain as well 
as our interfaith structure. The Guild slide 
collection on contemporary religious archi- 
tecture and art will be a continuing service as 
well as the architectural competition and 
other GRA projects. 

The Milwaukee Conference revealed the 
changing religious needs of the community — 
and will be remembered as the conference 
where the religious art and architectural 
leadership groups united to serve that com- 
munity better. 


Rolland H. Sheafor, President 
American Society for Church 
Architecture 


The purpose of ASCA has been to provide 

a vehicle whereby those who are concerned 
with design, construction, financing, opera- 
tion and maintenance of church or church- 
related structures may cooperate in achieving 
Cont. p. 25 
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First Presbyterian Ch 


Gainesville, Ga 


urch 


Architects 
Harold E. Wagoner & Associates 


CARTER-MIOT STEEPLES 


Custom-made to the architect's design and 
specifications 


Installed by Carter-Miot's experienced and 
Skilled personnel 


A variety of metals available — porcelain 
enamel — aluminum — copper 


Assuring a superior quality of workmanship 
and material 


Over 160 installations— 29 states— 


Our engineering staff will gladly furnish free 
budget figures from your preliminary sketches 


Write for brochure 

Carter-Miot Engineering Co. 
P.O. Box 212 

Columbia, S.C. 29202 


PROJECT OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


ST. MICHAEL-KIRCHE, 
SCHWABISCH-GMÜND, 
GERMANY 


Architects: Peter Schenk, 
with Wolfgang Henning 
and Johannes Neumann 


St. Michael's Church constitutes the 
New Catholic Center for the western 
part of Schwäbisch Gmünd, Germany. 
Its auditorium seats 500 and the church 
includes a baptistry and small chapel 
as well as a meeting room for 200 
and adjoining classrooms for youth 
groups. The site is a dominating posi- 
tion on a slope, where St. Michael's 
becomes visible from afar in the lovely 
scenery of the Rems Valley. 

Discussion over the church building 
and the purpose of the space was 
divided. It ranged from consideration 
of an all-purpose room which could 
also be used for church services to a 
specifically designed worship area. 
However, the architect's purpose was 
clearly defined: to create a space where 
congregants could celebrate the holy 
mass— or find peace in private prayer 
and contemplation. The primary con- 
sideration was a spatial structure be- 
fitting the spiritual function —the liturgy. 

The steps at the bottom of the hill 
lead in a great moving line to the 
entrance of the church — a symbolic 
prelude to the service. The minister 
performs the mass facing the congrega- 
tion. The interior space under a 
spanned roof is developed into four 
main areas: nave, choir and organ, 
baptistry and chapel. Direct light 
through the skylights is changed to 
indirect lighting by wooden screens. 


Only the liturgical area receives direct 
lighting from the southwest. 

Entrance, baptistry and chapel are 
connected with each other by a stair 
system. The chapel which opens 
toward a small courtyard is suitable 
for personal meditation as well as for 
youth services. A great storefront wall 
forms the spatial enclosure to the 
outside for the baptistry and chapel. In 
the baptistry area, white and gray raw 
glass make it opaque; in the chapel 
heavy clear glass leaves the view open 
into the courtyard. 

All the liturgical objects— altar, 
sidealtar, ambo, place for the sacra- 
тепіѕ are of simple but strong design. 
The steep slope of the building site 
permitted the inclusion of an assembly 
room and a youth meeting room with 
appropriate facilities. 

The architect Peter Schenk has said 
that it was his intent to create an interior 
space whose exterior would be of 
appropriate significance. 
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Rambusch serves the 
total environment... 


first by aiding the Pastoral staff, the community 
and the architects with planning, program specifi- 
cations and reviewing options. And then by creat- 
ing and bringing to fruition a single idea to a total 
concept in wood, metal, stained glass, fabric or 
paint. For within Rambusch's unique art and 
craft studios, highly skilled designers and artisans 
are experienced and equipped to do just that, and 
to do it well! 
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St. Thomas More Parish 
Cherry Hill, New Jersey 
Pastor: Rev. Msgr. 

John J. Clark АД | 
Architects: Geddes, 
Brecher, Qualls & 
Cunningham ty 


stained glass/metal/wood/lighting/cultic appointments 
consul tation/planning/design/fabrication/installation 


RAMBUSCH 


40 West 13th Street, New York, N.Y. 10011 (212) 675-0400 


THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY IN THE CITY: 
THE MINISTRY OF PEOPLES AND BUILDINGS* 


by 

Dr. Ezra Earl Jones 
United Methodist Church 
Dayton, Oh. 


The theme for our thinking these next 
few days is "The Religious Community 
in the City: The Ministry of Peoples and 
Buildings." This is not a specialized 
topic of interest only to a limited group 
of people. It is the concern of clergy and 
congregational lay leaders generally; of 
leaders in government and business; of 
professionals who relate at times to 
religious communities through such 
fields as engineering, city planning, 
demography, ecology, real estate, archi- 
tecture, construction and banking; and 
other community residents who make 
their contribution as artists, craftsmen 
and craftswomen and preservationists. 

We have come from all over the na- 
tion to this major American city to share 
our insights, to explore problems and 
possibilities. What is it that we can do 
here that will enable us to look anew at 
religious communities in cities, to think 
about the interaction between a congre- 
gation and its environment, and to un- 
derstand how buildings contribute to or 
detract from the ministry carried out by 
congregations in urban settings? 

We are a diverse and heterogenous 
group— architects and designers, clergy 
and lay people, artists and craftspeople, 
students and old-timers. But we have 
some important characteristics in com- 
mon. We are people who care about 
people, who have an interest (whether 
professional or personal) in religious 
institutions, and people who live in, 
work in or in some way participate in 
city life. Further, | think it is appropriate 
to assume that we are not neophytes. We 
are knowledgeable about cities and the 
dynamics of urban life, about religious 
congregations through which people 
minister and are ministered unto, and 
about buildings designed for religious 
purposes. We do not need a short course 
on any of these component areas. 

What we can do, hopefully, is to pull 
back from our routine involvement with 
cities, congregations and buildings to 


*Edited address delivered at opening session Milwaukee 
Conference, July 6, 1977. 


look afresh at the distinctiveness of the 
urban environment, the primary task of 
religious communities and the role of 
church buildings. We will attempt to 
relate these three basic components of 
our theme-— city, religious communities 
and buildings— to each other and to the 
important but difficult to define concept 
of ministry. Our goal is to show the es- 
sential nature of each and how they 
interact systemically to hinder or expand 
ministry. We will begin with our primary 
focus—the religious community— seek 
to understand its task and role in society, 
move then to characterize the city—the 
context and environment in which more 
and more churches today carry out their 
ministry— and finally we will turn our 
attention to the structures which house 
our worship and other religious func- 
tions, which serve as headquarters for 
our ministry, which symbolize the par- 
ticipation of the Divine in the lives of 
humans and the functions of the congre- 
gation in society, which support our 
feeble attempts to commune with the 
Deity, and which remind us of those 
eternally significant times when God 
acted miraculously in our lives or in the 
lives of those we love. 


THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY 


First, the religious community, the 
congregation, the church — we will use 
these terms interchangeably to refer to 
any group of people of whatever reli- 
gion who assemble periodically to cele- 
brate and act upon their common faith. 

Who am I? Why am | here? Who put 
me here? From where did | come? What 
will happen to me after | die? What is the 
purpose of life? What do | want to do 
with my life? What kind of person do I 
want to be? What is enduring in this 
world? What is the meaning of this 
existence that | did not create for myself 
but cannot escape? 

These are the questions of religion. 
They are questions about our deepest 
and ultimate concerns. At a point in 
early life, usually as a child, each per- 


son asks these questions and continues 
to ask them until acceptable answers are 
found. Confronted with things, other 
people, events, values, acceptable and 
unacceptable behavior, ordered and un- 
ordered processes, and the reality of 
uneven life situations with regard to 
suffering, wealth, status and power, each 
individual develops a personal frame- 
work for answering the religious ques- 
tions. The framework provides the per- 
son with a structure, a point of reference 
for understanding апа  inter-relating 
events and processes for dealing with 
ultimate concerns, and for operating in 
the world with purpose and hope. 

In the city there are myriads of ulti- 
mate concerns. For the poor it may be 
hunger, housing or employment. For the 
business person it may be closing a deal, 
making more money or getting a promo- 
tion. For the affluent it may be having a 
good time, finding meaning in life or 
fear of death. 

By the time a person reaches adult- 
hood, he or she will have developed 
(consciously or unconsciously) a religion 
on the basis of which he or she deals 
with ultimate concerns. As long as it is 
adequate for the person, it will not be 
changed. If it fails, conversion to another 
religion or another god may occur. 

Most people work out a religious 
framework for their lives that is based 
upon the religion of their parents. Many 
never waver from it. Some accept the 
family religion for a time but later con- 
struct a different one for themselves. 
Many of us do this. | would wager that 
many of us withdrew from the church 
for a time in our late teens or early 
twenties to test the Faith that we re- 
ceived from our parents and to see if it 
was sufficient for us. It is a normal and 
desirable occurrence. Most people who 
do withdraw come back with a stronger 
faith than before. 

Some may try to ignore the religious 
questions, particularly if a conscious 
religious framework is not available 
from the parents, live for the moment 
and order their lives on the basis of their 
own cumulative experience of the world. 
But this too is a religion in that it is an 
attempt to operate in a framework which 
makes sense of life and which provides 
a way to deal with ultimate concerns. 

In each generation people receive the 
faith of their ancestors, develop it for 
their time, share it with others and pass 
it on to succeeding generations. In the 
daily routines of work, school, recrea- 
tion, travel, relaxation and sundry activi- 
ties, the believers witness to their faith, 
exemplify the values which emanate 
from it and lobby for, support and partic- 
ipate in activities which promote right- 
eousness, justice and equality of oppor- 
tunity for all people to find meaing and 
fulfillment of life. 

As the faithful go about their lives in 
the assurance that life is meaningful and 


that they have a contribution to make to 
the world there are times when they go 
aside into the church building. Some go 
weekly out of habit or to relate to peo- 
ple; others to find emotional release or 
to be stimulated intellectually. Some go 
occasionally for any one or more of 
many reasons. Some go as the cares and 
stresses of life lead to weakness or emo- 
tional upset. A crisis may issue in the 
inability to operate effectively. Life be- 
comes fractured and purposeless. What- 
ever the reason, at these times the 
believers turn to the religious fellowship, 
the community of the redeemed, where 
they can express their dependence upon 
and receive new meaning and strength 
from the One who is absolutely depend- 
able— their God. 

They incorporate the God upon which 
they are dependent into their own inner 
beings in order to move back into society 
as new beings. As they have “regressed” 
or moved into the church temporarily, 
they have been strengthened, rehabili- 
tated, trained and charged so that they 
may now not only find meaning in life, 
but give meaning to life in whatever 
societal involvements they may partici- 
pate. Periodically they return to the 
church. The process of oscillation from 
society to the church and back to the 
world continues. Perhaps that is the 
reason we have churches—to receive 
people who have not found a depend- 
able God and relate them to our God; to 
receive people whose faith has grown 
weak and witness to them that God has 
not forsaken them; to receive people 
who have lost all faith in goodness and 
for whom life offers no hope and relate 
them to the ground of their being; and 
to receive people like some of us who 
attend church regularly, even people 
who are leaders in the church, but who 
return each time in the hope God will 
re-find us. 


THE URBAN CONTEXT 


A religious institution offers and in- 
terprets its faith in a specific time and 
place. It relates the needs of its members 
and those of its community to God as it 
knows what they are, understands them 
and plans its program accordingly. The 
primary task of a religious institution 
varies by community—by the needs, 
customs and culture of the people who 
live there. And cultures do vary. Life is 
not the same for the peasant in New 
Delhi and the jetsetter in London; for the 
sharecropper in Alabama and the movie 
star in Hollywood; for the factory worker 
in Detroit and the eskimo trapper in 
Anchorage. The basic meaning system 
or faith of the group is the same, but the 
society "sets the agenda." The congre- 
gation structures itself appropriately to 
relate that agenda to the revelation and 
judgment of God. 

Our concern is the city. What is dis- 
tinctive about life in the city? As recently 
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as a generation ago, some church lead- 
ers and policy makers outside the church 
did not understand the scope of the 
structural and cultural change that was 
occurring in American life issuing in 
fundamental differences between rural 
and urban communities. One of the fore- 
most church planners in the 1930's 
maintained that a city church is a rural 
church transplanted to the city. As many 
of his contemporaries, he did not recog- 
nize the extent and nature of the urban 
revolution. Perhaps some of that con- 
fusion still exists. 

To a large degree America in this cen- 
tury has moved from a rural agrarian 
society to a complex urban one. The 
transition is not complete as rural com- 
munities, largely untouched by urbani- 
zation, continue to exist and many ur- 
ban communities have some rural 
characteristics. There are even some 
limited neighborhoods in American 
cities that are more like rural commu- 
nities than urban ones. 

It is possible, however, and perhaps 
helpful to distinguish the two milieus in 
a general way— to classify them accord- 
ing to typical features— with the recog- 
nition that no person or community fits 
neatly into either category. 

Let's look briefly at some of the differ- 
ences: Rural society, on the one hand, is 
organic. The parts of life fit together. 
Family networks are particularly strong. 
The extended family lives close enough 
together to be mutually supportive. All 
members participate according to roles 
in similar activities. 

Urban society, on the other hand, is 
complex. In the city life is differentiated 
— sometimes fragmented. Urbanites re- 
late to other people in specific relation- 
ships. They work with certain people, 
live in a neighborhood with others, so- 
cialize with a different group and par- 
ticipate in civic organizations with 
people who do not know them in the 
other relationships. 

Social space is differentiated in the 
urban area. People live in one commu- 
nity, work in another and play in still 
another. People living on the same street 
in the city may not know one another 
and have little in common. The occupa- 
tional, income and educational level of 
the people in the neighborhood may be 
similar, but culturally they are very 
different. 

The number of people and density of 
population is an important variable in 
the two societies. In the rural community 
there may not be enough people to sup- 
port a wide range of opportunities an 
services. People complain of boredom 
and of having “nothing to do." People 
have contact with fewer people, al- 
though they may develop more close 
relationships. In urban society there is 
“critical mass” — enough people for al- 
most any activity. Specialization is pos- 
sible. Few general practitioners of 
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medicine are found in the city; few 
specialists are found in the rural area. 
In the country there may be one general 
store. In the city there are bakery shops, 
candy stores and boutiques which sell 
only dresses, ties or umbrellas. In the 
organic rural society friends and ac- 
quaintances see and relate to each other 
often. In urban society anonymity 
prevails. 

Rural people are aware of their past 
and recognize that the present is rooted 
in their history. The past is indeed the 
present as it is continually recalled and 
retold. Urban residents, on the other 
hand, sometimes have little sense of 
relationship to the past. They may be 
removed from family and the early 
years of life are remembered as a dis- 
tant existence. 

Of most importance to us is the role 
of the church in the two cultures. In an 
organic rural society the church is the 
sanctifier of the whole of life. Relation- 
ships in the church are the same as re- 
lationships in other areas of life and no 
part of existence is thought to be outside 
the purview of God. In the complex 
society of the city, the church is one 
institution among others. Since the 
church is not related to the other spheres 
of people's lives, it has difficulty under- 
standing their needs and ministering to 
them directly. There is pressure on the 
church to claim only one part of a per- 
son, the religious dimension, and to al- 
low other institutions to set their own 
norms and values for the person in those 
relationships." 

The church in urban America is faced 
with a difficult task. It cannot return to 
the organic solidarities of an earlier era 
and it dare not succumb to the demands 
that it specialize and claim responsibility 
for only one dimension of its members’ 
lives. In some way the church has to try 
to evoke the response of the whole per- 
son in a situation where it is difficult for 
the whole person to commit himself or 
herself fully. 


THE CHURCH'S SPECIAL 
CONCERN IN THE CITY 


American cities and metropolitan 
areas are becoming increasingly segre- 
gated by class and race as the middle 
class continues its movement to sub- 
urbia, exurbia and smaller towns and 
cities. As they leave the older residential 
communities, which for the most part 
are deteriorating, the middle class is 
replaced by racial/ethnic groups who 
have less material wealth and power. 
They are caught up in the urban decay 
and social disorganization and are pow- 
erless to escape. The upper classes may 
remain in the city too, but in well- 
guarded, spacious residential sections 
or luxury high-rise apartment buildings. 


1. Stackhouse, Max L., Ethics and the Urban Ethos (Boston: 
Beacon Press, 1972) and unpublished papers. 
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The segregation between rich and poor 
increases. 

With regard to the dependency needs 
of people, neither group has a monop- 
oly. The rich and poor, white, red, yel- 
low, brown and black—all have con- 
cerns and needs which they are not 
capable of solving within themselves. 
The important point for the church to 
understand, however, is the differential 
opportunity which exists for having the 
needs met. The higher a person’s posi- 
tion in the hierarchy of needs, the more 
options he or she has for dealing with 
them. 

Of course:both groups have access to 
the church. But due to the limitation of 
other options, the poor are more de- 
pendent upon it. Failure of the urban 
church to recognize this special con- 
cern—which is really a special oppor- 
tunity—is to avoid the demands of its 
primary task. 

All of life is the church’s concern. The 
task of the church in the city is to enable 
people to find direction and meaning for 
the whole of their lives, to provide a 
value system for their diverse relation- 
ships in society and to relate them to 
God who alone is able to provide 
strength for the task. 

At present there is a pseudo-dichot- 
omy and tension in the Church between 
those who emphasize personal salva- 
tion and those who stress the church's 
responsibility for social involvement. 
The arguments on both sides are super- 
fluous and without substance. Neither 
concern is significant except as it is re- 
lated symbiotically with the other. 

The critical concern for the church 
today is whether in urban society it will 
allow its constituents to escape from the 
world and remain in a state of depend- 
ency on the church, which has the effect 
of removing the church from involve- 
ment in the world; whether it will iden- 
tify the church and the world so closely 
that members are expected to work out 
their own salvation by doing “good 
works" in the world; or whether it will 
receive people in their brokenness and 
return them to the world as reconstituted 
beings who can function in diversity and 
enable the same for their neighbors. 
BUILDINGS 


When people of like faith come to- 
gether to form a religious community in 
their neighborhood in order to celebrate 
and practice their religion, to support 
one another and to extend their faith or 
the fruits of their faith with others, they 
form a voluntary social institution. The 
congregation that is formed is more than 
the sum of the individuals who partici- 
pate in it. It is more than a mere collec- 
tion of people. The congregation has an 
identity of its own. Although the indi- 
viduals participate in and shape that 
identity, the congregation has its own 
distinctive attributes and existence. It 


will likely have its own schedule of ac- 
tivities; bank account; purpose, goals 
and strategies for attaining those goals; 
patterns of relationships among mem- 
bers and between members and non- 
members; style of operation and man- 
agement, and so forth. It establishes its 
own customs, norms and values. The 
congregation also begins to develop 
what is perhaps its most important 
characteristic as a social institution— its 
image. 

Image is what and how the larger 
community (both consciously and sub- 
consciously) thinks about the congrega- 
tion. It is not the sum total of how all 
people in the community think about all 
religious institutions. It is the pervasive 
feeling in the outside community about 
this particular religious group. It is not 
the view of the insider— that is identity. 
It is the view of the outsider. A religious 
community's image is one of— if not the 
most important asset or liability that it 
has. It is an asset if the image is broadly 
held, positive, true to the reality of what 
the church offers to the community, and 
the reality underlying it is needed by the 
community. The image is a liability if it 
is essentially nonexistent because few 
people know about the congregation to 
have an opinion, if a significant number 
of outsiders have negative feelings 
toward it, if there is a discrepancy be- 
tween the image of outsiders, the self- 
identity of insiders and the reality of 
what actually takes place in the institu- 
tion, or if the perception of what this 
congregation offers to the community 
is very different from what is generally 
believed this community needs at this 
time. 

To summarize, there is the religious 
institution as it really is, the members' 
self-perception of what it is, and the 
total community's image of the nature 
of the institution. When these three per- 
ceptions are significantly incongruent, 
the congregation is in trouble. 


All that a church does— corporately 
and through individual efforts — contrib- 
ules to the congregation's image in its 
environment. The program, the level of 
activity, media coverage, the way it ad- 
vertises itself and its programs all par- 
ticipate in the formation of the church's 
image. | would argue, however, that the 
most important single factor in a church's 
image, at least initially, is the building 
which houses or headquarters it. The 
building is the most tangible attribute, 
the most readily observable, and in 
many cases is the aspect of the church 
that new residents in the community 
first encounter. A congregation's build- 
ing is often the means by which the con- 
gregation makes its important first im- 
pression. If | tell you that | am a member 
of Central Church in Milwaukee, your 
first reaction or thought is likely to be 
“Do | know where that church building 


is located? Oh yes, it is the one west of 
downtown on Wisconsin Avenue." It 
does not matter that most of the people 
who are members of that church live in 
other communities. The congregation is 
identified with and by its building. 

The building which houses a church 
may be a positive factor in the congre- 
gation's life or a negative one—or some 
of both. On the positive side, the build- 
ing: provides shelter from the elements 
for some church activities; makes the 
congregation visible in the community; 
provides stability for the congregation 
and the community; displays the perma- 
nence of the institution in the commu- 
nity; is an instrument to coalesce and 
draw together a scattered group of 
congregational members; provides a 
locus or place to which the congrega- 
tion may invite others; provides a place 
or space in the community where peo- 
ple can draw aside for meditation and 
prayer; symbolizes the purpose and 
function of the church in the commu- 
nity; symbolizes the corporate life of the 
congregation, and the presence of the 
Divine in our midst; and helps people to 
remember important events in their 
lives—baptisms, marriages, funerals, 
etc. Wow —what a responsibility for the 
people charged with planning and con- 
struction of church buildings. 


A building may also be a negative 
factor for a congregation. The building 
may turn a congregation from its primary 
task of receiving people, relating them to 
God, and developing them to live life in 
the world to become no more than a 
debt-paying society. At the very least, it 
may divert a significant amount of 
energy from ministry to maintenance. In 
some cases the building offers to mem- 
bers an opportunity to escape from min- 
istry in the community by allowing them 
to substitute working at the church or on 
the church for church work. Further, it 
is not unusual for a congregation to treat 
the bricks and mortar as holy within 
themselves—in which case the congre- 
gation exists for the building rather than 
the building for the ministry of the 
congregation. 

There is no doubt that every church 
needs a place where members gather, 
from which they scatter to minister and 
serve, and to which they may call others. 
A congregation, just as a person, 

a home, a place to go out from and to 
which it can return. Freely translated, 
that means a congregation needs a 
building of some type. There is no such 
thing as a church without walls. There 
have been a number of congregations 
started over the last decade or so with 
that intention, but those experiments 
can in no sense be termed successful. 
Most of those congregations went out of 
existence within a few years of their 
beginning, and those which remain 
merely use someone else's walls instead 


of their own. Most of those congrega- 
tions never understood the value of 
buildings— they only saw the dangers. 

What we must see, however, is that 
no religious institution has the right 
building or can construct the right build- 
ing until it is clear about its primary 
task, the nature of its corporate life and 
work and operation. | would point out 
further that no church should have a 
building until it has considered not hav- 
ing a building. | have already stated my 
belief that all churches need buildings 
of some type. | am merely saying here 
that it is as we think about the alternative 
of not having a building that we are led 
to discover why we must have one. We 
are then able to construct the right one. 

Buildings are tools. They are aids to 
help a congregation achieve its purpose. 
But they are more. They participate in 
the purpose of the congregation, make it 
possible, make it real, symbolize it, 
focus it, identify it, and reveal it. 


THE RELIGIOUS COMMUNITY, 
THE CITY, AND THE FUTURE 


We have been talking about religious 
communities, cities and buildings. | 
think we have seen that the fortunes of 
a religious community, the building 
which houses it and the larger environ- 
ment in which it serves are all inter- 
related. If we ask someone to describe 
a city, they will invariably talk about its 
buildings. Similarly, if one is asked to 
describe a church, the initial description 
will be of its building. 

We should also note that the fortunes 
and trends affecting one of these entities 
usually affects the others in a similar 
way. As we look today at our older 
American cities and the older sections 
of the newer cities, we tend to see rapid 
change, deterioration, social disorgani- 
zation, governmental neglect and pow- 
erlessness. The religious institutions 
located there show similar signs: mem- 
bership and attendance decline; finan- 
cial struggles issuing in decreased pro- 
gramming; congregations which have 
lost their sense of purpose as they have 
lost their identity with the community 
itself; and loss of indigenity (how do you 
like that term? It means the people 
served by the church are no longer the 
people who inhabit the community). 

The buildings which house the reli- 
gious institutions in inner-urban areas 
show signs of wear and deterioration; 
the building design befits a previous 
era, there is over-concern with protect- 
ing the building from abuse; the doors 
are locked in daylight hours as well as 
at night to keep the community out; and 
invariably one has to climb a long flight 
of stairs to reach the worship center—an 
increasingly difficult task for the aging 
congregation. In many cases much of 
the building stands vacant for most of 
the week, and oftentimes part of the 
building may be closed off permanently 
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—or rented out for other purposes. The 
situation as | have described it is where 
we are today. It does not mean that 
things will get worse before they get 
better or that things will stay the same. 
They won't. Efforts are already under 
way by governmental and religious 
leaders to renew our cities and our reli- 
gious institutions, and some of those ef- 
forts are already paying rewards. From 
the perspective of the religious commu- 
nity, whether we are successful in the 
end will depend upon the success that 
we have in renewing the city, the reli- 
gious community and the building which 
houses it. As long as the power elite of 
the city escape to the countryside (except 
for the few who continue to earn a living 
in the city as long as inner-urban 
churches are controlled by people who 
live in other communities, as long as 
church buildings serve to keep people 
out rather than make it attractive for 
them to come in, the future of the 
church's ministry is bleak. 

We already have enough experience 
in the city and with religious institutions 
to know that some things work and other 
so-called remedies do not work. The air 
is full of myths about present trends and 
future possibilities as regards cities, city 
churches and church buildings. The 
myths | am talking about are dangerous, 
not because they are false, but because 
they are often only partial truths. Many 
of the myths are based on the assumption 
that problems can be solved — while in 
reality we most often merely exchange 
one problem for another. We trade a 
problem we can no longer tolerate for 
one we can. 


MYTHS 


As a way of summarizing my under- 
standing of where the city and the church 
in the city is moving and where it should 
move, | would like to list some of the 
most significant current myths about 
cities, churches and church buildings 
and their inter-relatedness. | can only 
list them here and point out what I be- 
lieve to be the truths, half truths and non- 
truths which characterize them. Remem- 
ber, a myth is simply any commonly 
held belief which may or may not be 
true. Generally, there is some truth and 
some fiction in a myth. 


Myth No. 1 — Affluent middle-class peo- 
ple leave the city for the suburbs because 
they think the city is dying and they want 
to get away from its social problems. 

It is true that many neighborhoods 
change rapidly and deteriorate faster 
because of the self-fulfilling prophecy 
that people think the neighborhood is 
dying, they act as though it is dying, and 
it rapidly declines. But there is more. 
People who leave the city for the suburb 
or the open country, or who locate there 
rather than in the city are also attracted 

Cont. p. 20 
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1977 ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBIT — 
NATIONAL INTERFAITH CONFERENCE 


ON RELIGION AND ARCHITECTURE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 5-7 


Jury Statement 


The 1977 Architectural Exhibit at 
the Milwaukee Conference was an 
accurate reflection of current factors 
influencing building activity and 
liturgical thinking. The thirty entries 
submitted by twenty-two architectural 
offices displayed the great variety of 
building types now being undertaken 
by religious institutions: housing, 
schools, community buildings, reno- 
vations and multi-purpose spaces as 
well as the traditional provisions for 
worship and education. But in all of 
these projects there was evidence of 
a constant need for economy expressed 
in multi-use of space, realistic construc- 
tion techniques and design for econom- 
ical operation. For the first time, the 
exhibit included projects designed for 
fuel conservation and for use of 
alternate fuel sources. 

The jury was impressed with several 
multi-purpose buildings which, like 
the Knutson Center, were adaptable 
to both cultic and non-cultic activities 
without unseemly conflicts. 

The trend to renovation or recycling 
of existing structures may also have 
economic roots. It was in this area that 
the jury was most disappointed. The 
bold approach of the Good Shepherd 
Community Center was commendable, 
but most of the renovation projects, 
especially those involving spaces for 
worship, seemed to indicate an inability 


to replace nostalgia with sound theology. 


Eldon F. Wood, AIA 
Chairman of Architectural Jury 
Alexandria, VA. 


Benjamin Hirsch, AIA 
Atlanta, GA. 


The Rev. Sherrill Scales, Jr. 
New York, N.Y. 
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HONOR AWARD 
Knutson Center, 


Concordia College Centrum & Commons 
Moorhead, Minn. 

Architects: Sóvik, Mathre, Sathrum, 
Quanbeck, Northfield, Mn 

Associated Architects: Foss/Engelstad, Foss, 
Moorhead, Mn. 

“This is a multi-purpose facility with good 
flow of interior and exterior spaces. It is a 
simple but elegant architectural statement.” 
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HONOR AWARD 
Christ the King Roman Catholic Church anc 

Parish Hall, Blakeslee, Pa. 

Architects; Riggi & Riggi, Dunmore, Pa. 
EARTH BERMS ACT AS " н n A 5 " А 
INSULATION TO MINIMIZE “This project is a creative solution to its site 
HEAT Loss А HEAT GAINS, : ; 2 

The architect illustrated the evolutionary 
/ process of his design concept very well in 
his presentation. His concept revealed grea 
concern for energy consumption as express 
in the architectural solution.” 
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MERIT AWARD 
St. Thomas More Parish Center, 

Cherry Hill, N.J. 

Architects: Geddes, Brecher, Qualls, 
Cunningham, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“A very clean-cut architectural solution 
accomplished with a minimum of decora- 
tion. Good multi-purpose building.” 
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Photo by Koppes 


MERIT AWARD SPRINKLER FOR 

` i „ _ EVAPORATIVE COOLING 
Covenant Baptist Church, AT NIGHT 
Mesa, Ariz. 


DISTRIBUTION DUCT 


Р : F А.А ТО ROOF 
Architects: Architecture and Planning CLERESTORY COLLECTOR Y / pissiPATOR 


x (WINTER ONL Y) 
Consultants, Tempe, Ariz. 


ENT 
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~DISSIPATOR 
{COOL COLLECTOR) 


“A commendable attempt to architectural 


expression of a solar energy church.” opp 
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MERIT AWARD 
Good Shepherd Community Center, 

Mt. Vernon, Va. 

Architects: Hammel, Green & Abrahamsc 
St. Paul, Mn. 

Associated Architect: David R. Gallagher 
Architects Group Practice, Alexandria, va 


Liturgical Consultant: Frank Kacmarcik 


“This is a major renovation project. The 
relationship of interior spaces, segregated 
worship and gathering spaces are well | 
defined and complementary to each othe 
This is a bold approach to renovating an. 
existing structure. The jury shared reserve 
tions about the exterior appearance of thé 
building.” 


MERIT AWARD 

Temple Beth El, 

Addition & Renovation, 

Sudbury, Mass. 

Architects: Childs, Bertman, Tseckares & 
Casendino, Boston, Mass. 

“This is an outstanding building accom- 
plished with a limited budget, especially 
noteworthy because renovations pose 
difficult problems. There is an apparent 
timidity regarding the design of the worship 
space. The exterior is a marked improve- 
ment over the building as it existed before. 
The jury felt it a shame that the budget 

did not allow for greater architectural 
exploration.” 


Photos by Gorchev& Gorchev 
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HONORABLE MENTION AWARD 
St. Thomas More University Parish, 
Norman, Okla. 


Architects: Raymond W. H. Yeh & 
Associates, Norman, Okla. 


"Bold, simple geometric forms enclosing 
a well-related plan for a multi-faceted 
program.” 


HONORABLE MENTION AWARD 

The Meeting House, 

Columbia, Md. 

Architects: Hassinger/Schwam Associates, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

“An impressive floor plan indicating 
simple but adequate solutions to a complex 
program wherein several congregations 

are involved in both joint and separate 
activities.” 
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HONORABLE MENTION AWARD 
St. John’s Evangelical Lutheran Church, 
Madison, Wis. 

Architects: Bowen/Kanazawa Partnership, 
Madison, Wis. 

"A fine liturgical expression which must 
have resulted from a well-defined worship 
statement by the congregation.” 
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THE SECOND TIME AROUND* 


by 

Dr. Martin E. Marty, Hon. GRA 
Associate Editor, The Christian Century 
Chicago, Ill. 


Back in the days of the church build- 
ing boom a pastoral friend asked me to 
dedicate a new mission chapel he had 
helped erect. All the way from the air- 
port he built me up to expect something 
that might displace Ronchamp or Vence 
on Christian soil. The architect had taken 
advantage of a rocky hillside and dis- 
daining symmetry had come up with a 
new roofline. The committee, aware of 
the problem of costs, had used inex- 
pensive materials that contributed to 
making his a prototype for all future 
subsidized congregations. The interior 
appointment was straight from Oberam- 
mergau. | would be overwhelmed by the 
beauty and integrity. 

We reached the site, left the car, took 
our walk around the three accessible 
sides of the building, and then while we 
entered it | fished for all the throwaway 
lines architects gave me to say when 
asked for an opinion about an unfortun- 
ate building. “Му, it's large." Or: “The 
sun surely falls on its facade nicely." My 
host could see that his building was not 
making its impact so he drew on ever 
more hyperbole. Had | ever seen a roof- 
line like that? Well, yes, but I did not 
speak up about how its neo-chicken 
coop character was already a cliche. 
What about the Oberammergau carv- 
ing? | had to think, but not say "It's all 
right, but would you want your son's 


*Edited transcript of address at closing session, 
Milwaukee Conference, July 7, 1977. 
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building married to one?" He gave it all 
one last try and then touched me on the 
shoulder, looked me in the eye, smiled 
an ingratiating smile of mutuality, then 
laughed— “It didn't come off did it, 
Мапу?” 

"|t didn't come off." That esthetic 
judgment covers thousands of buildings 
grand and modest, older and newer. Yet 
some of them were near misses, and 
deserve a second chance, an architec- 
tural hand a second time around. Quite 
often the exteriors of buildings are passa- 
ble, but the architects and decorators of 
an earlier time overdid themselves and 
splashed on decor instead of letting the 
character of the structure speak for itself. 
Let the decor “соте off" and the build- 
ing might come on better the second 
time around. Not for a moment am ! 
suggesting that all old buildings will be 
improved by being stripped down and 
redesigned. We are simply betting on 
averages; a great deal of inherited 
mediocrity can be transcended, given 
thoughtful new hands and eyes. 

A second reason for re-doing a build- 
ing has to do with the changing char- 
acter of worship and the city. Let me 
give two illustrations. The more obvious 
has to do with liturgical reconceptions. 
As every architect of religious buildings 
knows by now, the Second Vatican 
Council and its religious forms forced a 
recasting of every Roman Catholic chan- 
cel. The “mass facing the people" is a 
visible symbol of a revolution in the 
thought about what goes on in worship, 
in the experience of worship itself. The 
long and narrow medieval church with 
its rood screen separating people from 
the mystery had its own integrity. Its 
designers and users knew exactly what 
they were doing. The problem is that 
they were expressing the mystery of 
divine presence in only one form, not 
necessarily the one that was biblically 
most appropriate or most expressive of 
the divine reality in our own age. Re- 
membering that early Christian worship 
occurred in living rooms or in other cir- 
cumstances where people faced each 
other instead of each looking at the 
back of other people's heads. Designers 
of the new architecture stress engage- 
ment, communication. Thinking of the 
mystery of the incarnation in the midst 

Cont. p. 24 
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1977 ART EXHIBIT — 

NATIONAL INTERFAITH CONFERENCE 
ON RELIGION AND ARCHITECTURE, 
Milwaukee, Wis., July 5-7 


Photo by Roy Kumb 


Ist HONOR AWARD 
“The Holy Family" 
Helen Rumpel 

320 Cadiz Road 
Santa Fe, N.M. 87501 


2nd HONOR AWARD 
VESTMENT 

Marjorie Pohlmann 

320 Prospect Ave. 
Minneapolis, Mn. 55419 


КО 3rd HONOR AWARD 
E “Jericho” 
Lydie Egosi 
Main St. 

| Sag Harbor, N.Y. 11963 


JURY AWARD 
“Menorah” 
Dorothy Bosco 
6350 W. 106th St. 
Miami, Fla. 33156 
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HONORABLE MENTION AWARD 
St. Francis 

Monica Hannasch 

c/o Buttita 

28 Jones St. 

New York, N.Y. 10014 


JURY AWARD 

Altar Set 

Norman Grag 

248 A Wet Hill Road 
Nevada City, Cal. 95959 


JURY AWARD 
Chausable & Stole 
Dene Ziemke 

404 E. Mission 
Marshall, Mo. 65340 


Photo by Peter Ziemke 
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by more open space, less congestion, less 
environment pollution and the attraction 
of life styles which they covet and can 
afford. That last phrase, “life-styles which 
they covet and can afford" is important. 
Many people leave the aging city be- 
cause they are seeking the “good life.” 
Whether they find it, or are more likely 
to find it outside the city, is another 
question. The point is, the people who 
go are by and large the middle class who 
can afford the search. Those who stay 
or move into the city are in large part 
people who cannot afford the luxury of 
being pioneers, innovators, or connois- 
seurs of the shiny and new. But because 
they cannot afford it does not mean that 
they do not want it too. The point is 
plain, I think. It is one thing to say, “The 
'Haves' move to escape the 'Have- 
nots.’ " It is another thing to say, “The 
'Haves' can afford what both 'Haves' 
and ‘Have-nots’ would like to have." If 
we are to solve the problem of urban 
out-migration, we must understand this 
distinction. 

Myth No. 2— The red-lining policies of 
banks and mortgage-lending institutions 
are primarily responsible for inner city 
neighborhood deterioriation. 

Again it is the story of the self-fulfilling 
prophecy. When the lending institutions 
think that a neighborhood is no longer 
desirable, they require larger downpay- 
ments and raise their interest rates which 
cause the neighborhood to move to less 
owner-occupied housing, more renter- 
occupied housing, and increases the 
demand by lower income families. The 
mobility rate soars and social disorgani- 
zation with it. The neighborhood de- 
clines. It is scapegoating of the worst 
kind, however, to blame all community 
change on financial institutions. Com- 
munities change one family at a time, 
and it is the totality of the individual 
decisions of the people living in a neigh- 
borhood at a particular time which in the 
final analysis determines the future 
character of the community. 


Myth No. 3— The massive Federal pro- 
gram of Urban Renewal was a dismal 
failure. 


That is the myth, and essentially it is 
correct. We often threw out the good 
with the Bad, needlessly uprooted fam- 
ilies, destroyed communities of people 
dependent upon one another for emo- 
tional and psychological support, and 
wasted our natural resources. We must 
recognize, however, that the housing 
stock of some neighborhoods is not 
worth preserving, that new transporta- 
tion arteries serving the city (many of 
which were made possible by urban 
renewal) were essential to urban revitali- 
zation in some cities, that in some cases 
neighborhoods were already deserted, 


and that a new beginning was the only 
possibility for reclaiming some areas. 


Myth No. 4— Middle class whites in in- 
creasing numbers are beginning to come 
back to the city to live. 


An article in the Wall Street Journal, 
dated Monday, June 20, 1977 maintains 
that “The time is ripe for an unprece- 
dented effort to make existing urban 
buildings an important part of the na- 
tional housing scene." Governmental 
and financial institutions are pushing 
rehabilitation projects in those areas of 
the city where the housing stock is of 
such quality that it is economically feasi- 
ble to restore it. It is expected that this 
trend will continue over the next several 
years and that more and more neighbor- 
hoods will be rebuilt. On the other 
hand, we must not become overly op- 
timistic. While areas such as George- 
town in Washington, D.C., the Park 
Slope section of Brooklyn, Lincoln Park 
in Chicago and Beacon Hill in Boston 
have received much publicity, and most 
cities have similar rehabilitation areas, 
the number of middle class people 
choosing to move into these areas is 
still extremely small when compared to 
the large numbers moving to outlying 
areas. The trend in the city is encourag- 
ing; it will have a long-term impact on 
the city, but the primary trend today for 
the upwardly mobile middle class is still 
to the suburbs. 

Myth No. 5—New communities and 
hence new life is to be found in sub- 
urban and exurban areas—the city is 
dying. 

This is a common perception but it is 
based on the middle-class perspective 
that lower social class communities are 
dying because they are older and physi- 
cal structures are deteriorating. Actually, 
as mobility occurs in a metropolitan 
area, new communities result in both 
the city and the suburbs. We, the middle 
class, do not recognize it because in the 
city only the people are new— the build- 
ings are old. In the suburbs both the 
people and the buildings are new. Inner- 
city communities are perceived as prob- 
lems. When governmental, business and 
religious leaders come to see them as 
opportunities, the myth that the cities 
are dying will be dispelled. 

There are also some interesting myths 

abroad today about churches: 
Myth No. 1—If the mixing of social 
classes can take place in any social 
institution, it should be the church, since 
the elimination of class distinctions is an 
ideal of the religious community. 


The mixing of classes and cultures is 
done with difficulty in any setting and is 
not made easier when attempted in a 
church. It may even be argued and 
some studies show that it is more diffi- 
cult there. There are enough notable 
exceptions in churches, however, to 


confirm that the dispossessed and the 
affluent may be served in the same in- 
stitution when that ideal is closely 
pursued. 


Myth No. 2—Stable integrated congre- 
gations in the city are possible. 

While most integrated congregations 
are moving from a predominance of one 
race to a predominance of another, in 
neighborhoods which change racially at 
a very slow pace, it is possible for con- 
gregations to maintain an integrated 
character over a long period of time. It 
is also possible for congregations pur- 
posely and artifically to hold a balance 
among races in the church membership. 
But even though inclusiveness is a 
widely held ideal for the church and for 
all of society, the trend in the church 
today is still toward separate congrega- 
tions for racial, cultural and economic 
groups. Again, it is so easy for us to 
substitute our religious ideas for socio- 
logical realities and assume they will 
work because they are good. Rarely does 
an ostrich effect social change. 


Myth No. 3— The way for a church to 
survive in the city is to get involved in 
its community. 

No church will survive very long in a 
community that it does not serve. On the 
other hand, when serving the commu- 
nity means solely the institution of good 
programs, the community involvement 
will not help the church to survive but 
will have the very opposite effect. 


Myth No. 4 — Poor people generally can- 
not maintain a fully-programmed self- 
supporting congregation. 

It is true that many communities of 
poor people do not maintain their 
churches on a self-supporting level 
when the definition of self-support is 
furnished by the middle class. When the 
definition of "'fully-programmed" and 
"self-support" is provided by the indige- 
nous poor, however, almost all such 
churches are or can be self-supporting. 

Myths about church buildings are also 
abundant today. Most of you know most 
of them. I will mention only a few of the 
major ones: 

Myth No. 1—All new church facilities 
should consist of multipurpose buildings. 


We have certainly made great strides 
in church architecture as more and more 
buildings in recent years have been of 
the multi-purpose variety. It is my belief 
that we have not begun to reach the 
limits of our ability to bring down the 
cost of church buildings and at the same 
time conserve building materials. On the 
other hand, to say that all new buildings 
should be multi-purpose is to fail to un- 
derstand that church buildings are 
planned by committees, that they reflect 
the desires of and are paid for by even 
larger numbers of lay people, that types 
and styles of congregational life vary 
widely, and hence that multi-purpose 


facilities for some congregations are 
totally inappropriate. 


Myth No. 2—One way to save a dying 
church in the city is to use the valuable 
land occupied by the church building 
to participate in a commercial real estate 
venture with the congregation occupy- 
ing a part of a new structure or to turn 
unused land or facilities into invest- 
ments, the proceeds of which are to 
maintain the church when the congre- 
gation is no longer able to do so. 


Failures outnumber the successes 20 
to 1. The motivation of a congregation in 
this regard is critical. Commercial or 
nonprofit real estate ventures intended 
as a means of extending the ministry of 
the church will generally succeed. Simi- 
lar ventures intended to maintain the 
church's operation or assure its survival 
invariably fail. 


Myth No. 3— It is inappropriate for new 
indigenous congregations in inner-urban 
areas to take over the buildings which 
formerly housed other congregations. 


There is no rule of thumb on this one. 
It is neither appropriate or inappropriate 
in theory. The decision must be based 
on the adequacy of a particular build- 
ing for a specific congregation in the 
context of the congregation's primary 
task and other available facilities in the 
neighborhood. 


Myth No. 4—We already have enough 
church buildings — new buildings are not 
needed. 

It may be true that there are enough 
church buildings already in existence, 
but it is too bad that many of them are in 
the wrong places, are too old, or they 
are not adaptable to continued church 
use today. Where there are new com- 
munities, in city or suburbs, we will 
need new congregations and new build- 
ings to house them. 


THE MEASURE OF SUCCESS 


| should like to conclude with a word 
about the measure of our success. 

In the city the religious community 
has the primary task of relating the 
alienation, insecurities and differentia- 
tion of people and communities to the 
loving, healing and centering activity of 
God. To accomplish this task the church 
is faced with a broad array of complex 
and diverse responsibilities. It must 1) 
understand the nature of religion and the 
character of the universal search for 
meaning; 2) be clear about the content 
and efficacy of its Faith and the nature 
and purpose of the Church; 3) under- 
stand the context in which questions of 
meaning and ultimate concern are asked; 
4) understand and keep in full view at all 
times its fundamental concern— never 
allowing means to become ends; 5) 
recognize the pressure for deviating 
from the primary task and the criteria for 
telling whether they have been success- 
ful; 6) determine the methodology ap- 
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propriate for the task— including the use 
of buildings; and 7) carry out its task 
effectively and successfully daily. 

But how does a church in the urban 
setting know when it succeeds? When 
people are allowed to withdraw into the 
church to get away from the world, the 
church measures success by the num- 
ber of people who attend its activities. 


When participants are allowed to be- 


come dependent upon the church in 
order to find a place of service in the 


world or allow the church to dominate 


their social relationships, success is 
measured by the number of activities 
taking place in the church's building, 
the number participating, or the number 
served. 

When the primary task of the church 
is perceived to be that of accepting peo- 
ple in weakness to return them to the 
world in strength, success is measured 
in terms of the quality of the lives that 
have been renewed. “The test of a re- 
ligious community is whether the wor- 
ship of its God enables the worshipper 
to come to terms with the facts of life, 
and to seek to establish relationships 


with people so that the society which 


results enhances human dignity and 
does not devalue it. To express this in 
another way, the value of a congrega- 
tion, in human terms at least, is not seen 
by its success in attracting worshippers, 
or in the number of converts, or the size 
and beauty of its building, but by asess- 
ing whether the presence of the reli- 
gious institution within a society enables 
the members of that society (many of 
whom will not be church goers) to con- 
trol and govern their lives according to 
love, peace, justice, righteousness and 
freedom.” 2 

The measurement of success accord- 
ing to these criteria is always difficult 
and sometimes impossible. But why do 
religious communities need to be con- 
cerned with measuring their success? 
Some may feel the necessity of doing so 
because they are not sure of themselves 
or their primary task. Other churches 
may need quantitative tests to assuage 
their guilt for not performing their pri- 
mary task. 

The purpose of the religious institution 
in the city is to enable "members of 
society in their role as citizens to engage 
with the real human needs of their com- 
munity, by helping them in their role as 
worshippers to realize their full human- 
ity." 3 If the church is fulfilling this task 
it will not need to test it. The testimony 
of church members and non-church 
members alike will witness that God is 
at work in the religious community re- 
deeming and renewing lives for the task 
of imparting meaning to all of life. = 


2. Reed, Bruce, "The Task of the Church and the Role of Its 


Members" (London: The Grubb Institute, 1975), p. 8: a 
paper based on the Keen Lecture delivered at Chelmsford 
Cathedral, England, November 1974. 


. ibid., p. 24. 


RESPONSE 
TO DR. JONES* 


The Rev. Nicholas Hood 
President Pro Tem 
City Council, Detroit, Mich. 


The program for this National Inter- 
faith Conference on Religion and Archi- 
tecture lists my role as that of responding 
to the address by Dr. Ezra Earl Jones. In 
preparing for this, | read two books by 
Dr. Jones which | would recommend to 
you: What's Ahead for Old First Church 
published in 1974 and Strategies for 
New Churches published in 1976. Both 
of these books should be on the “must” 
reading list for persons who work in any 
way with the church in the city, or the 
establishment of a new congregation in 
or out of the city. 

Let me tell you of my work with a 
church in the city of Detroit. In 1958 I 
picked up the morning paper one day 
and to my shock and dismay noted the 
map of a new 400-acre urban renewal 
project in the area of the church where 
| was minister. My church was not listed 
on the map, nor were any of the other 
black congregations, even though we 
had a combined membership of more 
than 25,000. The only churches on the 
map were the old First Churches and the 
Old Second Churches. These churches 
were all white, with varying amounts of 
endowments— but for. all practical pur- 
poses dead. The planners who drew 
those maps had, with one stroke of the 
pen, eliminated the black congregations 
— even though one of the African Meth- 
odist Churches was over one hundred 
years old. 

One of the omissions from Dr. Jones' 
speech last night was mention of the 
effect of racism on the church and gen- 
eral community in the city. Racism, in its 


*Comment at 1977 National Conference, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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simplest and most elementary form, is 
the feeling that one is better than an- 
other because of color. 

The old First Churches that were not 
touched by the Detroit planners were all 
but dead because they had never tried 
to serve their new community— which 
was black—and their old community 
had moved on. The planners revealed 
their racism by not even considering 
that the black church was worthy of be- 
ing included in the plan while including 
white churches that had no program nor 
members. 

In order to dramatize this injustice in 
the plan for the proposed Detroit Medi- 
cal Center, it was necessary to organize 
the churches to fight City Hall, which 
the planners represented. 

Another important element that | 
missed from Dr. Jones' paper was the 
note of social salvation. Dr. Jones spoke 
eloquently of personal salvation, through 
which the city dweller is taken into the 
congregation, nurtured, inspired and 
then sent back into the world. This is 
important— but there must not only be 
individual salvation but there must be 
salvation of society as well. 

Liston Pope, another graduate of Duke 
University, used to say: "The soul can- 
not be saved apart from the society in 
which it dwells." In other words, indi- 
vidual salvation is extremely difficult if 
you don't do something about where the 
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person lives, works, plays. 

The black churches in the vicinity of 
my church organized and appealed to 
the city to recognize that the black 
churches had just as much right to re- 
main in the renewed:area as those slated 
to remain. These pleas fell on deaf ears 
—so the black churches united with 
other forces in the community and de- 
feated that political administration and 
elected one which was more responsive 
to black as well as white liberal concerns. 

The result was that a principle in ur- 
ban renewal was established: any church 
could remain and relocate within any 
urban renewal area as long as it con- 
formed to the adopted plan. This was a 
victory not only for black churches but 
for the white church as well. Not all 
churches chose to remain. Some moved 
out and purchased buildings abandoned 
by Jewish or white congregations. Oth- 
ers chose to acquire new locations and 
rebuild in the new urban renewal areas. 

Our church chose to remain in the old 
community even though the neighbor- 
hood was characterized by the highest 
rates of crime, disease, prostitution, in- 
fant mortality, etc. Our church chose to 
do something about providing housing 
for those who would be displaced from 
their homes and flats. 

In 1961 the Federal Housing laws 
were amended to allow churches and 
non-profit groups to build housing for 
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low-income families using government 
mortgages. Dr. Jones' statement that 
those groups which went into business 
ventures to help the church make ends 
meet were destined to failure is correct. 
But those churches that went into busi- 
ness ventures for the purpose of minister- 
ing were more likely to succeed. | agree. 

Our church acquired 11 acres of land 
on which we constructed 230 apartment 
units at a cost of $3,500,000. The de- 
velopment was opened on the first day 
of the 1967 Detroit riot. When the 
Kerner report came out on the causes 
of the 1967 riot—in which 43 persons 
were killed—one of the causes listed 
was lack of adequate housing. 

We have since added an additional 10 
acres of housing including two senior 
citizens’ homes, apartments and town 
houses at a cost of $10,000,000. In 1975 
we entered our new church building 
which cost $1,600,000. Also in that year 
we constructed a center for retarded 
individuals at a cost of $300,000. 

We operate a day school for 160 


youngsters. 

Our church operates on a $250,000 
budget. 

The day school operates on a $240,- 
000 budget. 


The center for the retarded has a 
$110,000 yearly budget. 

All of the housing developments are 
self-supporting with long waiting lists of 


black, white, middle income and lower 
income persons. 

What | am saying is that many have 
left the city. More are condemning the 
city—but there is great vitality in the city 
and much of this vitality is seen in the 
black church. 

The black church is a mixture of low 
income, middle and high income per- 
sons. It is a mixture of the well trained 
and the poorly trained. Old First Church 
may be all but dead in the city, but if you 
want to see life and inspiration, visit a 
black church in the city. 

We have tried to use architecture as a 
means of improving the life of the peo- 
ple whom we serve. When we designed 
our first housing development back in 
1965 and ‘66, it was necessary to fight 
the Federal Housing officials to get them 
to approve such a simple amenity as a 
balcony on an apartment or an air con- 
ditioning sleeve in each apartment. Up 
to that point, the government seemed to 
feel that any design for housing poor 
people was good enough as long as it 
had four walls and a roof. The design 
philosophy of the government for hous- 
ing poor people was best expressed in 
drabness and a lack of creativity in pub- 
lic housing. No matter what city you go 
to, public housing always looks the 
same. 

We fought the design battle and we 
won so that today, approximately ten 


years later, the development is still one 
of the most desirable places to live for 
low-to-moderate income families. 

In speaking of church building, Dr. 
Jones said that before constructing a 
building, a congregation must be clear 
about its primary task. Our congregation 
realized that its primary mission was to 
serve the community around it—even 
with a differing social class structure. 

We designed our building with this 
thought in mind. It is a 25,000 square 
foot poured concrete structure. The 
sanctuary sits in the middle of the build- 
ing, but only one third of the building is 
allocated to worship. Lounges, class- 
rooms, meeting areas take up two thirds 
of the building. 

Instead of spreading the building all 
over the five acre site, we went down 
into the ground, scooping out the earth 
so as to give the impression that the 
lower area is on grade. Play areas are 
located below grade and are out of 
sight of those viewing the building from 
the street. 

Poured concrete was used because it 
is unfinished and we as a people are un- 
finished. The building is a constant 
reminder that our work in the city is 
also unfinished. 

| have gone into some detail about my 
work in Detroit because it is a symbol 
of how one church is attempting to save 
society as well as the individual soul. О 
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The Second Time Around — Cont. from p. 17 


of the Christian community, liturgists 
and architects are to reconceive chan- 
cels and seating arrangements. 

In the first round of this "second time 
around" rebuilding most Catholic 
churches simply left everything as'it was 
and then brought forward a dinky little 
table that looks like and is an after- 
thought. Enough time has passed now 
for a complete reworking of the new 
arrangements, using the old walls and 
floors and ceilings but beyond that ask- 
ing what other changes the movement 
of the altar or table implies or necessi- 
tates. If this illustration has focused on 
Roman Catholicism, it has a bearing at 
least on all other Christian worship, 
which shares something of this “revolu- 
tion in the relocation of mystery" in our 
times. 

The other great reason for redoing 
urban buildings in particular has to do 
with the change in the city population 
itself. Thanks to the abandonment by 
earlier populations of inner cities and of 
ever wider concentrics in urban areas, 
blacks, Hispanics and other minorities 
became heirs of buildings designed for 
the earlier groups. While we do not be- 
lieve that the Christian faith or any other 
need be or is nothing but an ethnic ex- 
pression, we do know that worship and 
architecture do grow on specific soils, 
landscapes and practical needs. For a 
dozen years and more we have heard 
about the special character of black or 
Hispanic preaching, singing, theology 
and worship. Now is the time to see the 
impact of these on the arrangements and 
visual character of the buildings. While 
my Sundays in the inner city have been 
fewer than | would like, they have in- 
cluded a wider range of experiences 
than most whites have known. And | 
have taken pains to keep up on the 
literature and to do some interviewing. 
Almost never have there been thoughtful 
architectural reworkings of buildings 
with the new understandings of worship 
by blacks and Hispanic or Asian people 
in mind. | am well aware of the problems 
of economics that have to do with the 
inner city, but believe that churches in 
teamwork can assign some new priori- 
ties. Lest this sound as if it takes away 
money from bread for the sake of paint 
and stone, let me only say that it would 
be a new kind of racism to decide that 
all people who live in the cities, especi- 
ally if they are in racial minorities, have 
to be “practical” about all details of life. 
The new citizens bring a special mem- 
ory, a special hope— but who has seen 
it reflected in the buildings? 

When talking about the city as we do, 
we are not thinking only of the ghetto or 
the metropolis. Many believe that the 
city of tomorrow will include an expan- 
sion of upper middle class populations 
in high-rise areas. These have included 


notoriously poor churchgoers, but if the 
church is to survive in the city it must 
win the loyalties of such returnees to the 
anonymous city. And they will find some 
need for different architectural expres- 
sion in many of the churches that they 
re-inherit. Similarly, "city" also means 
the small city, the dispersion of urban 
sites where not all city churches are 
“devastated” by sudden population 
shifts but simply need re-appraisal and 
reworking every few decades. 

| could cite other reasons for causing 
buildings to have a "second time 
around," but we have to move on to 
the set of decisions that face people 
confronted by such circumstance. What 
are the options? 

1. The decision to demolish. This is 
not always a sign of defeat. Believers 
must know that on earth nothing lasts 
for ever. Some buildings have lost their 
mission—one thinks of these that are 
overwhelmed in industrial areas where 
no people are in range— and are more 
demoralizing signs while standing than 
when knocked down. Allow for a twinge 
of regret, but know that architecturally 
not all of them are rescuable or worth 
rescuing, and think of them as having 
fulfilled their mission. 

2. The decision to secularize. If the 
first choice is of interest to wrecking 
companies, the second has more possi- 
bility for you architects and designers. 
Here again, secularizing a building does 
not always mean defeat. It can be its 
own statement about the character of 
the city and the affirmation by the 
church of other spheres of life of people 
living, eating, working and the like. 
Many fine old church buildings have 
been saved because someone adapted 
them well. 

3. The decision to demolish and build 
a new church. The famous case of St. 
Peter's Lutheran in Manhattan is an in- 
spiration to all—and the envy of those 
who wish they could come up with the 
kind of arrangement Pastor Ralph Peter- 
son and his congregation found with the 
new site owners. Let theirs be a parable 
for what ought to happen elsewhere, it 
does not fit our rehabilitation theme. 

4. The decision to restore. | am now 
in the "historical landmark commission" 
zone, a sphere that may not always 
interest architects because it often means 
simply to replicate what was present. 
Yet restoring, as we all know, needs 
professionals; it is a fresh creative act. 
The European churches of note have 
gone through countless restorations, 
especially after wars. They keep devel- 
oping, and in many cases seem to grow 
more than before into the intentions of 
their original architects. 

5. The decision to extend the logic of 
an existing building. The Trappists at 
New Mellaray and Gethsemane had ex- 
emplary circumstances for this form of 
restoration in their churches. They tore 


out old plaster and even a story or two, 
and came up with sanctuaries finer than 
those originally conceived. 

6. The decision to reconceive. | think 
of Emil Stephan's Franziskanerkirche in 
Cologne. He took a bad neo-Gothic 
Sanctuary bombed during the war, ex- 
tended the transept into a new nave, 
angled the table so it could serve both 
wings of the “L,” and produced a build- 
ing far better than the original architect 
conceived, as if to make something out 
of nothing. 

All my remarks have implied certain 
theological assumptions. They assume 
the validity of the human city, and refuse 
to give up on it either because of its 
problems or for reasons of eschatology. 
God places us here to make something 
of this scene. Second, it implies that 
tradition — that which is handed down — 
is living, not static. The antiquarian ill 
serves the tradition by acting as if flow- 
ers were born pressed, as if at the back of 
each tradition there were never radicals 
who started something new. 

More on theology: these assumptions 
pick up the Jewish sense of a "turning" 
and the Christian meaning of “rebirth,” 
and connect the people engaged in such 
acts with the visible works of their hands. 
| would like to think that someone could 
look at a properly reconceived church 
and think “aha!” that there is something 
worth exploring about the faith that is- 
sues in such buildings. And behind all 
the effort to give buildings a second 
chance is a permanent interest in con- 
tinuity, in the generations of the people 
of God. We affirm the ever-changing 
past (yes, the past "changes"), knowing 
that if we do well, our works may last 
for a time, but our children shall again 
be free to affirm us by changing these 
artifacts. 

As it is with the people of God and the 
peoples of God, so let it be with what 
they inhabit and see and build. 
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the following objectives: 

1. Provide a medium for the exchange of ideas 
relating to ecclesiastical structures among 
architects and other design professionals, 
the clergy, ecclesiastical executives and 
craftspersons in allied fields of endeavor 


N 


Conduct educational programs for the 
better understanding of the essentials of 
ecclesiastical building programs, by both 
professionals and laypersons. 


3. Foster research studies and seminars on 
various aspects of religious arts and arch- 
itecture and make available the results of 
such research. 

4. Make available information relating to the 
proper maintenance and preservation of 
existing ecclesiastical structures and their 
accourterments. 


5. Encourage and recognize examples of 
outstanding excellence in ecclesiastical 
design and allied arts. 

The Society is conscious of the fact that 
most—if not all —of these objectives are shared 
with the Guild for Religious Architecture and 
the Commission on Church Planning and 
Architecture. 

Therefore, it is with keen anticipation that 
the Society looks forward — as of January 1, 
1978—to joining forces with the other two 
organizations, thus maximizing our impact in 
these important areas of our shared concerns. 


The Rev. Harold R. Watkins, President 
Commission on Church Planning & 
Architecture 


The merger action taken in Milwaukee this 
past July, creating the Society for Religious 
Art and Architecture, is most timely. It comes 
at a critical point in history when the need is 
evident to merge the best thinking of architects, 
artists, manufacturers and religious leaders in 
planning for and providing religious facilities. 

It is timely, on the one hand, because there 
are very real and crucial issues we all con- 
front: 1) The excessive cost of land, requiring 
the maximizing of property to the fullest; 2) 
The ever-increasing cost of construction; 3) 
The evident energy crisis; 4) The changing 
concepts in church program — particularly in 
the field of education. These are representa- 
tive, but not the totality of current issues. 

On the other hand, it is timely because after 
years of decline in church construction there 
has been— over the past year— an increased 
activity in new church construction and major 
renovation of present buildings. Based on the 
findings of surveys taken by two denomina- 
tions, it would appear that what is now oc- 
curring is a new wave of construction that will 
continue into the 1980's, rather than one with 
a more limited duration. 

Not only is the merger timely—it is the 
creation of expectancy. One expectation is 
the expansion of the base of technicians and 
theoreticians so that the advice and counsel 
given to local congregations might be rep- 
resentative of the best thinking and planning 
of all related parties. It is our objective, through 
the merger, to encourage those in the allied 
fields to desire and enjoy full participation, 
while at the same time providing expertise. 

Another objective is the development of 
more effective services to the professional« 
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Now, there's no reason for the 
churches you design to be without 
bells. 

Schulmerich, America's only 
full-line bellmaker carries on a 
centuries-old tradition of crafts- 
manship . . . in cast bells, carillons, 
electronic bell instruments, hand- 
bells, towers and steeples. 

Give your church designs a 
new dimension—with Schulmerich 
bells. For complete catalog, mail 
coupon. 


Schulmerich 
Carillons,Inc. 


2031 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, PA 18960 


Architect 


Firm ——— 
Address — 


City -State 


Zip. —-  — Phone —— —  —. 


STAINED GLASS, FACETED GLASS 
LEPTAT 55, MOSAIC SCULPTURE 


3LASS 
FITMENTS, DE 


| Conrad Schmitt Studios onc 


BERNARD O. GRUENKE 
2405 So. 162nd Street New Berlin, Wis. 53151 
Phone (414) 786-3030 | 


BRONZE BELLS 


Paccard - Fonderie de Cloches 
Annecy, France 


Thanks-Giving Square, Dallas, Texas 
Architect, Philip Johnson, New York 
Write or call Paccard - Fonderie de Cloches 
USA Representative - Van Bergen Bellfoundries, Inc. 
P. O. Box 18935, Atlanta, Georgia 30326 
404 - 261-1848 


SEATING 
WOODWORK 
STAINED GLASS 
MARBLE 
MOSAIC 
LIGHTING 
METALWARE 
SCULPTURE 
CARVING 
DECORATING 
MURALS 


A complete 
service for 
church 

interiors, 
both new 


Winterich’s 
31711 SOLON ROAD 
SOLON (CLEVELAND), OHIO 44139 


PHONE: (AREA CODE 216) 248-2900 


MOSAICS 


One of the richest and most 
permanent wall mediums widely 
used in contemporary design. 

Ne are European-trained 
craftsmen engaged for over 25 
years by architects and decorators 
in the art of mosaics. 

Our studio is equipped with a 
large variety of smalti and marble 
mosaics—enabling us to execute 


any mural to your particular needs. 


Brochures and further infor- 
mation upon request. 
CROVATTO MOSAICS, INC 
1085 Yonkers Ave 
Yonkers, N.Y. 10704 


37-6210 
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as well as to the ultimate beneficiaries — the 
local congregations. For example, (1) whereas 
in the past there have been regional seminars 
and workshops sponsored by the various or- 
ganizations on a limited and occasional basis, 
it is expected that the new organization can 
create a more coordinated and consistent 
series of seminars throughout the United 
States. Again, (2) each organization has in the 
past created its own series of printed materials 
and audio-visuals. It is anticipated that through 
FAITH & FORM and other media resources, 
the materials developed in the future can be 
even more timely in nature and more wide- 
spread in circulation. Further, (3) there has 
long been the desire on the part of architects 
and artisans, on the one hand, to become 
more familiar with the practices and policies 
of the various church bodies. On the other 
hand, the denominational administrators have 
sought to be more aware of the current think- 
ing of architects and artisans. To serve both 
of these interests, a series of consultant train- 
ing events is in process. 

While the merger represents, in some re- 
spects, the culmination of many years of ex- 
pectation and long hours of planning, it is 
hoped that all will view it as a new begin- 
ning—a time for re-appraisal of what has 
been and is being done; a commitment to 
risk together the attempting of new ways of 
thinking and doing; and a renewal of our 


mutual ultimate objective — the development 
of facilities for local communities of the faith, 
so they might more effectively fulfill their 
God-given goals. 


"Born Аваіп”* 


Religious buildings and property pose 
problems when it comes to preservation and 
adaptive use, not only in terms of economic 
concerns but because of the human emotions 
involved. Foremost among the problems fac- 
ing many religious institutions today is the 
question of unused buildings. There are simply 
more religious edifices than are needed to 
accommodate present numbers of worship- 
pers, with smaller congregations facing con- 
tinuing financial burdens. This problem is 
particularly acute in large cities, where former 
urban dwellers have moved to the suburbs, 
leaving inner-city parishes unable to maintain 
past levels of financial support. At the same 
time, shifting patterns of residential growth 
have resulted in other congregations expand- 
ing beyond the size limits of an older build- 
ing or complex. When large new congrega- 
tions move into large new buildings, the result 
has often been the demolition of an older 
Structure. 

In addition to the problem of congregation 
size, many older, architecturally important 


*"From Preservation News, August 1977. 
the monthly newspaper of the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation. 


churches, synagogues and temples have found 
themselves without proper mechanical sys- 
tems to meet present-day demands for light- 
ing, heat and air conditioning. Nor do they 
have the means to be adapted under today's 
building code requirements. Likewise, changes 
in liturgical standards, including shifting altars 
and flexible seating, have given rise to the 
belief that older ecclesiastical buildings are 
obsolete. These same religious structures have 
been the victims of the psychological effects 
of adaptive use, whereby worshippers recoil 
at the idea of “their” sacred structures being 
used for any but religious purposes. As the 
possibility for secular uses of once sacred 
buildings increases, human emotion will 
emerge as a factor in the fate of many build- 
ings. 

Nevertheless, there are indications that 
these problems are being addressed and that 
a variety of solutions is being found. A con- 
ference was held in New York City in 1975 
entitled “The Challenge of Underused Church 
Property and the Search for Alternatives.” 
Sponsored by the Cheswick Center, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and the National Endowment 
for the Arts, the conference focused on the 
economic realities of maintaining religious 
buildings for religious purposes and also on 
alternative uses for church buildings (PN, 
June 1976). At a recent gathering in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., of the National Interfaith Con- 
ference on Religion and Architecture, indica- 
tions were that increasing emphasis is being 


Magnificence on 
a modest scale. 


By Móller. 


The tonal finishing here is literally thrill- 
ing, remarkable even by Móller standards 
in a two manual organ of only 20 ranks. 
Articulate, full-bodied, glorious, the 
Móller voice adds the final perfection 
to this unique and jewel-like sanctuary. 
Completed just two years ago, St. Mark's 
Lutheran Church, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware is well worth seeing and, above 
all, hearing! 


MLM 
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Hagerstown, Maryland 21740 
Phone: 301— 733-9000 


Architects: Hassinger/Schwam Associates 
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Photos courtesy of Jaybo of Miami. 
Illustration shows Miami Shores Presbyterian Church, Miami, 


placed on the idea of a church as a body of 
people, rather than a building, to allow for a 
more liberal approach to the question of re- 
using church structures. 

Such alternative uses are already taking 
place. Buildings whose function was once 
solely religious are now being used as art 
facilities, museum centers, community audi- 
toriums and libraries. Smaller rural churches 
have been converted into residential space, 
while inner-city religious buildings have be- 
come reading rooms and lecture halls. One 
of the most successful attempts at a mixture 
of uses is taking place at the First Baptist 
Church in Cambridge, Mass. The First Baptist 
project, reported in Built to Last, recently 
published by the Preservation Press, has in- 
volved a step-by-step restoration that is main- 
taining the religious use of the building while 
at the same time allowing for a whole range 
of new community uses. Now the building 
and its congregation are being kept alive by 
the public meetings and lectures that take 
place in the sanctuary, as well as by news- 
paper offices, dance schools and others who 
pay rent for the use of the centrally located 
space. 

^ good building is a good building, whether 
its original use was religious, educational, 
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weatherproof letters 


ated e custom designs 


Letter channel must be 2" deep to conceal in- 
stalled letter with socket from view. Minimum letter 
smaller letters can be lighted by 
Letter-Lites in channel attached to letters so that 
they flood wall behind letters with light. 


Designed by Harold Wa 


Ask for free catalog today! 10.14/La 


residential or commercial. Churches, no less 
than schools, houses and factories, deserve 
every possible chance to remain functioning, 
worthwhile buildings 


Temple Sinai Ark Doors 
(Pittsburgh, Pa.) 


H. Peter Brahm, chief designer of the Pitts 
burgh Stained Glass Studios, created the 11- 
foot Ark Doors at Temple Sinai, Pittsburgh, Pa 
which were dedicated this past winter. The 
doors illustrate the Ten Commandments in 
10 planished copper panels finished in colors 
from pink to bronze. The doors create an il- 
lusion of great substance, yet each weighs 
only 110 pounds so that it can move auto- 
matically on a lateral track during religious 
ceremonies. 

The doors illustrate the Ten Commandments 
through abstract and impressionistic art forms 
combined with Hebrew letters. "Chasing" 
on copper involves working from the under- 
side of each panel on a bed of pitch, a process 
which requires great skill since the design is 
made in reverse. Each panel consists of thick 
and thin planes balancing blunt hard edges 
with a lyric lineal flow—a highly individu- 
alized idiom. The Ark Doors "indecipher- 


The patented, weatherproof, 
lamps will render years of trouble free illumination at a fraction of 
the power cost of ordinary lighting. No glass to break . . . no costly 
complete safety with 10%2 volt power 
supply . . . years and years of service with the same lamps. Free 
estimates on your requirements in this new era of lighting. Note: 115 


transformers to replace . . . 


ability" reflects the ancient Hebrew injunc- 
tion against “graven images." 

Mr. Brahm was born in Germany and stud- 
ied there under stained glass masters before 
coming to the U.S. in 1951. He has done 
numerous windows, sculpture pieces and 
other appointments for synagogues and 
churches in eight states. 
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shockproof, 10% volt, incandescent 


volt. 2 wire cord required for each letter. 


lorida. 


oner and Associates, Philadelphia, Pa. 


DECORATIVE LETTER-LITES 


An exterior bezel mounting makes 
letter-lites, L-15 lamps, 10% volt oper- 
ation, ideal for exposed lighting 
service. 


The 1%" x 2%" bezel secures the 
lamp properly to the exterior service 
of crosses, letters, or other decora- 
tive use. Letter-lites are attractive 
tor years. Parameters are identical 
with the exposed letter-lite. Choice 
of red, green, amber, blue and clear 
are offered.. Lamp designed for 
70,000 hours service. 


LAKE SHORE MARKER 


IE, PA. 16512 


LETTERS 


Report #130 of the Gallup Poll on reli- 
gion in America contains some surprising 
revelations. Mr. Gallup asked why did the 
most secularized and agnostic nation in the 
world support Jimmy Carter? His findings in- 
dicated that the U. S. is not a secularized ag- 
nostic nation but rather that among the in- 
dustrial nations of the world, the U. S. leads 
as the most religious in terms of belief in God 
and an after life! It would be difficult to attrib- 
ute this result to the level of education in this 
country since Africa and the Far East — nations 
with far less education— are second to the 
U. S. in their religiosity. The lowest current 
interest in religion is found in Scandinavia 
and Japan. During the past 25 years belief in 
God declined from 81% to 65% in Scan- 
dinavia, and in Australia from 95% to 80%. 
During the past 25 years belief in life after 
death has remained constant in the U.S., 
while in Canada there has been a 3496 drop 
and in Scandinavia a 2696 drop. 

The report goes on to say that during the 
past 15 years attendance in Protestant 
Churches has remained constant! What has 
happened is that some of the "standard" de- 
nominations, especially Methodist, have lost 
membership but the loss has been equalized 
by some of the Evangelical groups who cor- 


Complete line of 
seating including 
Mod-Lok Flexible Seating 


Call collect (419) 445-7670 


SAUDER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


600 MIDDLE STREET, ARCHBOLD, OHIO 43502 


respondingly gained in attendance. Such 
surveys were conducted in 1936, '42, '52, 
'62, '65 and '75. 

During the 1960's there were sharp de- 
clines, especially among young people in 
an interest in organized religion—and in 
religion in general. This seemed to bottom 
out about 1970. A poll conducted then re- 
vealed that only 14% said that "religion was 
increasing in influence in the U. S." In 1976 
the poll revealed that 39% felt that religion 
is increasing its influence. The future for re- 
ligion in the U. S. probably depends more 
upon the outlook of young adults than on any 
other factor. A poll taken among them revealed 
the following common objectives: 

. “They desire a good life.” 

. "They would like to grow spiritually.” 

. “They have a sensitivity to injustice." 

. “They are eager for innovations." 

. “They have an interest in a life of service.” 

5. "Although many young adults are basically 
‘religious,’ they critize the church in gen- 
eral for failing to meet the needs of people. 

This scorn is not directed at the clergy, 

but at church people." 

The 1976 Gallup Poll suggests that a goal 
for religious leaders would be the effort to 
link the will to believe to the will to serve 
others; that must bring with it a recognition 
that the organized church is not an end but a 
means for effective mission. The Gallup Poll 
ends on a very positive note with a claim that 
we are not experiencing a post-Christian era, 


льш мю ت‎ 


but that we may indeed be in the first stages 
of a spiritual renewal. 

The Gallup Organization claims accuracy 
with 3%, 95% of the time. Report #130 can 
be obtained by writing to the Gallup Opinion 
Index, 53 Bank St. Princeton, N.J. 08540 

Harold E. Wagoner, FAIA 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dear Ms. Adler: 


1 appreciated the meetings that were held 
in Milwaukee. They were informative and 
helpful for my work. | had one real concern 
which | expressed to you at the time of the 
conference and you suggested | put it in a 
letter to you. That concern is the fact that the 
architectural drawings and general material 
of the conference were directed toward larger 
churches rather than beginning church situa- 
tions. | would very much like to see architects 
and builders as well as your Guild deal with 
churches facing contemporary construction 
costs and how to use creatively the limited 
space available. | think it is very important 
to see designs that would cost $250,000 or 
less. This is the area of crisis, as | see it, that 
is facing the church world today. The concept 
of bringing together architects, clergy, crafts- 
men and artists to talk together and seek to 
solve issues facing the church is an excellent 
one. | wish you the Lord's richest blessings. 

Cordially yours, 


The Rev. Dirk H. Aardsma 
Christian Reformed Board of Home Missions 


Denver, Co. 


MESSAGE OF THE BELLS... 


The message of bells is well known, their pure melodious notes float over your 


neighborhood, town or city. Bells produce personal response deep inside all of us 
That response makes bells an effective way to reach your community. 


ТААХ 
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I.T. Verdin Company offers an unexcelled line of handbells, cast bronze bells and 
electronic bells. Each of these musical instruments are based on the precise art of bell 
making and old world craftsmanships to provide the ultimate in beauty and sound. 
I.T. Verdin is renowned for excellence in quality and service since 1842. 


VERDIN 2021 Eastern Avenue, 
COMPANY cincinnati, Ohio 45202 (513) 221-8400 
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Gimbels East, N.Y. Abbott-Merkt & Co., N.Y., Architects. Photo: Gil Amiaga 


HE NATURAL BALANCE BETWEEN ARCHITECTURE AND NATUI 
Nature permanently expresses her unfading beauty and dignity| 
Buckingham Slate &. The rich individuality of natural cleft text| 
blends the architectural design ho ly with its environment 
affords the archit the perfect material to give feeling and mear 
® to religious architecture. О 
| | has fine grained density, dness а d ss. For interior Ноогі 
S A Е exterior paving or paneling it offers maintenance-free durabil 
Write for information or see our catalogs in Swee hitectural fi 


EL BUCKINGHAM -VIRGINIA SLATE CORPORATI 


[ [3 4110 Fitzhugh Avenue - Richmond, Virginia 23230 · Telephone (804) 355-4 


Acoustics 


MORTON, IAN A. 

1500 Goodrich Ave. 

St. Paul, Mn. 55105 
612/698-1574 

Experienced acoustic counsel. 
New construction/remedial. 


Kultraum Gestalter 


BRAHM, H. PETER 

Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios 
160 Warden St. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. 15220 
412/921-2500 

Trained in Germany; Liturgical 
Design-Cult Implements, 
Sculpture, Ceramics, Stained 
& Faceted Glass 

RIEGER, YAN & FRANCOISE 
80-23 57th St. 

Ridgewood, N.Y. 11227 
212/386-9278 

Design of Cultic Appointments 
— Architectural & Decorative 
Arts. Educated in Europe — 
Active in U. S. since 1961. 


Lighting 


MANNING, R. A. 

R. A. Manning Co., Inc. 
1810 North Ave. Box 1063 
Sheboygan, Wis. 53081 
414/458-2184 

Design and Engineering 
Services Available. 
RAMBUSCH, VIGGO BECH 
Rambusch Associates 

40 W. 13th St. 

INew York, N.Y. 10011 
212/675-0400 


Liturgical Furnishings 


АІ АКСНЕК, WILLY J. 
Rambusch Associates 
О W. 13th St. 

ew York, N.Y. 10011 
12/675-0400 
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RAVENTOS INTERNAT'L ART 
STUDIOS 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

212/924-2490 


Mosaics 


CARTER, JERRY 

8208 Flower Ave. 

Takoma Park, Md. 20012 
303/587-7725 

Fine Art Mosaics of Original 
Design. Exhibited in Italy, 
Finland, France and U. S. 
Worked in Ravenna. 


Murals 


RAVENTOS INTERNAT'L ART 
STUDIOS 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

212/924-2490 

High-relief Ceramic Reredos' 

Mosaics, Carved Wood 

Marquetry. 


Sculpture 


HECHT, MARY 

279 St. George St. 

Toronto, Ont. M5R 2P9, Canada 

Bronze Sculpture 

MARCHETTE, BARRY 

57 Barton 

Sudbury, Ma. 01776 

617/443-5217 

RAVENTOS INTERNAT'L 
ART STUDIOS 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

212/924-2490 

Wood, Marble, Metal, High- 

relief Ceramic 


Silversmith 


DINGELDEIN, OTTO 

115 Themis P.O. Box 606 
Cape Girardeau, Mo. 63701 
314/335-7812 

Altar Communion Ware, 
Symbols, Crosses (large and 
small) of Precious Metal, 
Copper, Bronze, Brass, 
Semi-precious Stones. 


Stained Glass 


ART VIVANT, INC, 

173 Highridge Road 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 10804 

912/632-8700 

Faceted Glass (Dallas de Verre) 

Designed & Fabricated by 

Henri Guerin, Noted 

French Artist. 

DUVAL, JEAN-JACQUES 

Duval Studios Inc. 

Scottsville, Va. 24590 

804/286-3990 

JONATHAN STUDIOS, INC. 

401 N. Washington Ave. 

Minneapolis, Mn. 55401 

612/338-0213 

Also Sculpture (Marble, Wood, 

Metal), Textile Design, 

Furnishings and Interior Design. 

MILLARD, RICHARD 

Rambusch Associates 

40 W. 13th St. 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

212/675-0400 

Stained Leaded & Faceted 

Glass Restorations. 

MOLLICA, PETER 

1940-A Bonita Ave. 

Berkeley, Cal. 94704 

415/849-1591 

Leaded Stained Glass 

RAVENTOS INTERNAT'L ART 
STUDIOS 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

212/924-2490 

Stained & Faceted Glass, All 

Church Furnishings. 
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BUSINESS REPLY CARD 


First Class Permit No. 39965, Washington, D. C. 


FAITH & FORM Advertising Department 


WILLET, E. CROSBY 

10 E. Moreland Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 19118 
215/247-5721 

Leaded, Stained Glass, 
Faceted Glass, Etched Glass, 
Farbigem & Mosaics, 
Restorations. 


Synagogue Art 


ARON, GUNTHER 

The Old School House 

Lamy, N.M. 87540 

505/983-3017 

Menorahs & Eternal Lights 

MILLER, LEON GORDON 

16250 Aldersyde Dr. 

Shaker Heights, Oh. 44120 

216/752-1093 

Multi-media Artist; Stained 

Glass, Vestments, Arks, Wall 

Hangings & Tapestries. 

MILSTEIN, EMANUEL 

R.D. #1 — Box 81C 

Marlboro, N.J. 07746 

201/946-8604 

All Synagogue Needs, Arks, 

Menorahs, etc. Stained & 

Faceted Glass. 

RAVENTOS INTERNAT'L 
ART STUDIOS 

150 Fifth Ave. 

New York, N.Y. 10011 

212/924-2490 


WOLKEN, DOROTHY E. 
7021 Penn Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 15208 
412/242-3456 
Ecclesiastical Metal-thread 
Embroidered Synagogue & 
Ceremonial Adornments & 
Rabbinical Vestments. 


Textile Art 


ART VIVANT, INC. 

173 Highridge Road 

New Rochelle, N.Y. 10804 

914/632-8700 

Aubusson Tapestries, Hand- 

woven to Specifications from 

Your Own Designs or Designs 

Created by Contemporary 

Artists. 

EGOSI, LYDIE R. 

Art & Design Atelier 

Main St. 

Sag Harbor, N.Y. 11963 

516/725-1244 

Fabric Appliqued Wall Hang- 

ings & Banners. Custom- 

designed Paroches, Shulchan 

Cover, Chupah Canopies. 

HELFMAN, MURIEL NEZHNIE 

737 Yale Ave. 

St. Louis, Mo. 63130 

314/863-5598 

Custom Design Tapestry & 

Weaving for Large & Small 

Interiors. 

MORINELLI, BROTHER 
DENNIS, S.A. 

Atonement Friars 

Graymoor 

Garrison, N.Y. 10524 

914/424-3671 

Religious & Liturgical Art 

Vestments, Hangings, 

Environmental Designs; 

also Paintings/Fibers. 

RUMPEL, HELEN J. 

320 Cadiz Road 

Santa Fe, N.M. 87501 

505/982-2876 $ 

Creative Stitchery, Pottery & • 

Paintings. 


The Artists/Craftsmen Directory is offered as a service 
to provide visibility to artists/craftsmen interested in 
receiving religious art commissions. 

We invite FAITH & FORM readers to avail 


themselves of the opportunity to contact directly 
the listed artists/craftsmen for further information. 


Guild for Religious Architecture 
1777 Church St., N.W 
Washington, D.C. 20036 
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FAITH & FORM 
1777 Church St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20036 


CRAFTSMEN OF MERIT 

The SGAA is a non- profit organization established to 
encourage the finest development of the ancient craft of 
stained glass in contemporary America. Our studio 
membership is composed of only those who have met 
the Association's requirements for excellence in crafts- 
manship, integrity, and business practices. Anyone of 
our more than seventy member studios will gladly consult 
with you on design problems and budget considerations. 
For quick follow up action, send your request to our 
home office in St. Louis, Missouri. 


MEMBERSHIPS 

The SGAA cordially invites.you to join, participate in 
the activities, and help promote and advance the stained 
glass craft in a way that can only be accomplished 
through group action. Information concerning our 
Association and its various memberships can be acquired 
from our home office. Those who wish to join and help 
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STAINED GLASS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


support our cause may become an Associate Member 
for an annual dues of $30.00. Membership dues includes 
a subscription to our publication, STAINED GLASS. 


SGAA'S PUBLICATION 

Published quarterly at the beginning of each season, 
STAINED GLASS is a comprehensive magazine containing 
sources of supply, names and locations of our studio 
members, great color illustrations, technical information, 
articles, editorials, reports, book reviews, and much 
more, all relating to the field of stained glass. Subscription 
rates are $10.00 per year, $12.00 outside the U. S. A. 
ORDER TODAY! Send your remittance, name, and 
address to STAINED GLASS, 2304 Silhavy Road, 
Valparaiso, Indiana 46383. 


HOME OFFICE 
Stained Glass Association of America, 1125 Wilmington 
Avenue, Saint Louis, Missouri 63111. 


FAITH & FORM 


checked below: 


[ 


Buckingham-Virginia Slate Corp. 
O Carter-Miot Engineering Co 

O Crovatto Mosaics 

O Design Furniture Group 

O 4th International Congress 

L1 Lake Shore Markers 

L1 R. A. Manning Co. 


Expires January 1, 1978 


O R. P. Moller 
O Paccard-Fonderie de Cloches 
{i Peerless Steeple Co 
[1 Rambusch Co. 
Raventos Interna'l 
O Sauder Manufacturing Co. 
L] Conrad Schmitt Studios 


Please send the following: 


O Subscription for FAITH & FORM О GRA Membership Information | 


INFORMATION REQUEST 
1 request information and brochures from the FAITH & FORM advertisers 


Schulmerich Carillons 
Stained Glass Assoc 
I. T. Verdin Co 
] Willet Stained Glass Studios 
J Winterich’s 


PRODUCT & SERVICE 
INFORMATION 

REPLY 

CARD 


GUILD & CONFERENCE 


ARCHITECT O | INFORMATION 
NAME 

OTHER п 
ADDRESS 
CITY STATE ZIP SPECIFY l 


